DSA  left  without  promotions  co-ordinator  for  second  time  this  summer 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

Rob  Nicol  has  resigned  from  the 
Doon  Student  Association  (DSA) 
executive  council,  leaving  student 
government  without  an  activities 
and  promotions  co-ordinator  for 
the  second  time  this  summer. 

Nicol,  who  took  office  July  13,. 
turned  in  his  written  resignation 
July  27,  DSA  president  Ron  Leh- 
man said  in  an  interview. 

“He  realized  his  previous  com- 
mitments were  going  to  infringe 
too  much  on  the  time  that  he  would 
find  necessary  to  do  the  job.” 

Moreover,  Nicol,  a 26-year-old 


general  business  student,  decided 
to  attend  college  this  fall  on  a part- 
time  basis,  leaving  him  ineligible 
to  sit  on  a council  consisting  of 
full-time  students,  added  Lehman. 

Prior  to  Nicol,  the  activities  and 
promotions  position  was  held  by 
Jason  Pomeroy,  a 20-year-old  ma- 
terials management  student. 

Pomeroy  mailed  his  written  resig- 
nation to  the  DSA  executive  June 
24  after  finding  his  summer  job  left 
him  no  time  to  perform  his  student 
government  duties. 

“It’ s unfortunate  that  it’s  the  same 
job  again,”  said  Lehman.  “It  really 
is  just  a coincidence.” 


“It’s  unfortunate  that  it’s 
the  same  job  again.  It 
really  is  Just  a 
coincidence.’’ 

— Lehman 


Two  resignations  in  such  rapid 
succession  won’t  tarnish  the  image 
of  the  DSA,  said  the  president. 

“It’s  like  any  business.  Employ- 
ees come  and  employees  go.  You 
get  the  guys  who  come  in  and  do  a 
really  good  job  and  stick  around, 
and  you  get  the  ones  that  have  all 


the  high  hopes  of  doing  a good  job 
and  for  some  reason  can’t.” 

Nor  will  the  resignations  jeopar- 
dize the  activities  planned  for  Sep- 
tember, said  Lehman. 

“If  worse  comes  to  worst,  we’ll 
just  split  it  (the  activities  and  pro- 
motions co-ordinator’s  duties)  up 
among  ourselves.  Everybody  is  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  slack  where  it’s 
needed.” 

Lehman  said  the  activities  and 
promotions  co-ordinator  must 
work  a minimum  of  10  hours  per 
week  helping  to  plan  activities,  as 
well  as  making  posters  and  acting 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  events 


such  as  orientation  week,  pubs, 
barbecues  and  pond  parties. 

“It’s  one  of  the  few  jobs  (of  all  the 
DSA  executive  positions)  that  is 
actually  visible  and  noticeable  if 
you  aren’t  doing  it,”  said  Lehman. 

“If  the  job’s  not  being  done,  then 
the  posters  don’t  go  up  and  every- 
body can  see  the  posters  haven’t 
gone  up.  When  nobody  comes  to 
the  events,  everybody  knows 
where  to  point  the  finger.” 

The  DSA  is  considering  two  peo- 
ple to  replace  Nicol,  but  would  like 
to  receive  more  applications,  espe- 
cially from  graphic  arts  students, 
said  the  president. 
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Students  and  teacher  help  Habitat 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 


iNKwsletter  stall  (trom  left)  — Front;  John  Cinezan,  _ 

Cory  Thomas:  Middle:  Sheilagh  McDonald,  Jackie  Kuntz,  Teresa 
Amy;  Back:  Wladimiro  Schweigert,  William  Kennedy. 
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A group  of  Conestoga  College 
second  semester  journalism  stu- 
dents met  Premier  Bob  Rae  and 
former  governor  general  Ed 
Schreyer  while  putting  out  a news- 
letter — the  Habitat  Hotline — dur- 
ing the  Jimmy  Carter  Work  Project 
in  Kitchener  July  19-23. 

The  project  is  one  of  the  undertak- 
ings of  Habitat  for  Humanity  Inter- 
national and  provides  affordable 
housing  in  partnership  with  low-in- 
come families. 

In  five  days,  and  with  the  help  of 
about  400  volunteers  — including 
former  U.S.  president  Jimmy  Car- 
ter and  his  wife,  Rosalynn  — 10 
homes  were  built  on  Daniel  Ave- 
nue at  a cost  of  $75,000  per  house. 

The  motto  of  the  work  project  is 
“it’s  a hand  up,  not  a hand  out,”  and 
homeowners  are  required  in  turn  to 
build  other  homes,  which  are  sold 
to  them  at  cost  through  no-interest 
loans. 

The  journalism  students’  part  in 
the  project  was  to  write,  edit,  pub- 
lish and  take  photos  for  six  editions 


of  the  daily  newsletter. 

Newsletter  editor  Shawn  Warford 
said  the  idea  was  first  presented  to 
the  class  by  teacher  Geoff  Ellwand, 
who  was  approached  by  Habitat’s 
Steve  Jones. 

That  was  Friday,  July  16  and  the 
first  edition  had  to  be  ready  for 
Monday,  July  18. 

For  the  most  part,  the  students 
were  on  their  own  with  the  newslet- 
ter, which  concentrated  on  the  peo- 
ple involved  with  the  project. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  the  news- 
letter were  printed  each  day,  except 
on  July  19  when  100  copies  were 
printed,  said  Warford.  Extra  copies 
were  made  at  the  building  site. 

“We  can’t  say  how  many  hours 
we  pul  in,  but  let’s  say  we  got 
maybe  two  hours  sleep,”  said  news 
editor  Cory  Thomas  of  the  week’s 
work. 

Wladimiro  Schweigert,  photogra- 
pher-reporter for  the  newsletter, 
said  that  through  working  on  the 
publication,  he  got  to  know  his 
classmates  better.  “It  helped  us 
smooth  out  our  own  personalities, 
blend  in  with  each  other  and  work 


in  a group.” 

Of  the  work  project,  Schweigert 
said,  ‘The  exuberance  of  these  peo- 
ple is  contagious.  It  makes  me  want 
to  drop  everything  else,  pick  up  a 
hammer  and  start  hammering.” 
Other  students  working  on  the 
newsletter  were  Jackie  Kuntz,  Wil- 
liam Kennedy,  Teresa  Amy,  John 
Cinezan,  Rob  Heinbecker,  Erin 
McCann  and  Sheilagh  McDonald. 

Besides  the  students,  there  was 
also  a college  faculty  member  help- 
ing out  at  the  site.  Bill  Knox,  a 
carpentry  teacher  at  the  Guelph 
campus,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Habitat  for  Humanity  affiliate  in 
Guelph. 

“We  are  hoping  to  be  building  in 
Guelph  next  year,”  said  Knox,  who 
thinks  a similar  project  would  be  a 
great  learning  experience  for  car- 
pentry, electrical  and  plumbing  stu- 
dents. 

“There’ s nothing  like  being  on  the 
site,”  he  said.  “You  can  talk  about 
it  in  school  all  you  want,  but  noth- 
ing beats  being  actually  on  a job 
where  what  you  build  stays  perma- 
nently.” 


DSA  to  join 

By  Kenton  Augerman 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  passed  a motion  at  its  July 
20  executive  meeting  to  spend 
about  $700  to  become  a member  of 
the  Ontario  Community  College* 
Student  Parliamentary  Association 
for  a one-year  trial  period. 

If  after  one  year  the  DSA  is  un- 
happy with  its  affiliation,  or  if 
membership  fees  increase  substan- 
tially or  without  justification,  it  can 
opt  out  of  the  provincial  associa- 
tion, the  motion  states. 

The  DSA  hopes  joining  the  asso- 
ciation will  give  it  a stronger  voice 
in  its  dealings  with  college  admin- 
istration and  agencies  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, vice-president  of  communica- 
tions Geoff  Pearson  said  in  an 
intCTview. 

The  association  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  student  councillors  at 
other  Ontario  colleges,  he  added. 

“They  said  to  us,  ‘If  you’re  going 
to  be  a member  of  anything,  be  a 
member  of  that’” 


provincial  association 


The  function  of  the  association, 
according  to  its  mission  statement, 
is  to  “address  key  issues  pertaining 
to  all  Ontario  colleges  and  facili- 
tate the  communication  of  aU  On- 
tario colleges  to  form  a unified  and 
cohesive  organization.” 

Currently,  the  association  is  deal- 
ing with  the  effect  of  the  provincial 
government’s  social  contract  on 
the  cost  of  tuition. 

Pearson  said  the  association 
“seems  like  a real  working  group, 
not,  ‘Let’s  have  a couple  of  meet- 
ings, maybe  have  some  retreats,  do 
some  talking.’” 

Moreover,  the  association  is  non- 
partisan, he  added. 

The  $700  membership  fee  can  be 
subdivided  to  20  cents  per  student 
for  the  first  3,000  full-time,  fee- 
paying students  and  10  cents  for 
each  additional  student,  said  Pear- 
son. 

“When  you  break  it  down,  20 
cents  a student  is  not  that  much.” 
The  $700  will  be  paid  out  of  ac- 
tivity fees  collected  by  the  DSA  at 
the  time  students  pay  niition,  said 


Pearson. 

Activity  fees  will  not  be  raised  as 
a result  of  joining,  he  added. 

Though  a student  referendum  is 
not  required,  the  DSA  decision  to 
join  must  be  approved  by  a board 
of  directors  that  includes  a repre- 
sentative from  each  year  of  every 
faculty  at  the  college,  said  Pearson. 

The  board  of  directors  “will  for 
sure”  approve  the  decision  when  it 
convenes  in  September,  he  added. 

Since  the  association  is  largely 
administrative,  or  “behind  the 
scenes”  in  nature,  students  may  be 
unaware  of  its  existence  unless 
they  read  newspaper  articles  about 
colleges  rallying  at  Queen’s  Park, 
said  Pearson. 

Nevertheless,  the  group  protects 
the  rights  of  student  governments, 
who  in  turn  protect  the  rights  of 
students,  he  added. 

The  DSA  hopes  to  find  out  more 
about  the  provincial  association’s 
inner  workings  by  placing  some- 
body — possibly  treasurer  Paula 
Sossi  — on  its  executive  council, 
said  Pearson. 


College  instructor  writes 
handbook  for  U.S.  schools 


By  Rtta  Dlab 

Who  says  Americans  aren  ’ t in- 
terested in  Canadian  history? 

Research  and  Education  Asso- 
ciate Publishers,  an  American 
company,  sent  a letter  to  Con- 
estoga College  teacher  Rae 
Murphy  asking  him  to  write  a 
Canadian  history  book  for  them. 

Murphy,  who  teaches  Cana- 
dian history  and  other  courses, 
said  he  didn’t  know  how  the 
company  got  his  name,  but  was 
asked  to  send  a sample  chapter 
to  them.  They  accepted  his 
work. 

The  book,  called  Essentials  of 
Canadian  History  — Post  Con- 
federation, will  be  released  in 
August 

“It’s  basically  a handbook  in 
point  form,  written  few  colleges 
and  universities”  said  Murphy, 
who  has  had  about  12  other 
bocdcs  published. 


He  said  he  sold  the  handbook 
“outright”  and  will  not  get  roy- 
alties from  it 

But  he  will  get  royalties  for 
another  book  that  will  be  re- 
leased in  September  or  October . 

Murphy,  Robert  Chodos  and 
Eric  Hanovitch  worked  together 
on  the  book,  which  is  called  Re- 
thinking Free  Trade:  Canada 
and  the  Global  Economy. 

This  book  is  a follow-up  to  an 
earlier  one  published  two  years 
ago  called  The  Unmaking  of 
Canada. 

Murphy,  57,  is  currently  writ- 
ing abook  on  R.B.  Bennett,  who 
was  prime  minister  from  1930  to 
1935.  He  is  working  on  this  one 
alone,  he  said.  “That’s  why  it’s 
taking  longer  than  expectetL” 
Murphy  and  his  partners-in- 
writing  are  in  the  “{xeliminary 
stages”  for  yet  another  book, 
which  is  about  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec politics. 
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Canadian  Football  League 
catches  expansion  trend 

The  expansion  trend,  that 
began  in  the  National 
Basketball  Association  with 
Miami,  Orlando,  Minnesota 
and  Charlotte  joining  over  a 
two-year  period,  has  finally 
reached  the  continent’s 
fourth  major  sport.  Football. 

It  invaded  hockey,  adding 
teams  in  San  Jose,  Tampa  Bay,  Ottawa,  Florida  and  Anaheim,  Calif, 
to  the  National  Hockey  League. 

It  hit  baseball,  which  marks  1993  as  the  inaugural  season  for  teams 
in  Colorado  and  Horida. 

The  Natiopd  Football  League  has  fallen  flat  on  its  face  with  the 
expansion  issue.  The  only  football  expansion  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  is  Canadian.  The  small,  tenacious  and  financially- 
strapped  Canadian  Football  League  has  decided  to  take  the  reins  of 
expansionist  football  in  North  America,  while  the  NFL  still  ponders 
the  idea.  In  fact,  the  CFL  has  taken  a big  risk  invading  the  NFL’s 
market. 

Sacramento  now  has  the  Gold  Miners  (formerly  the  1992  World 
Bowl  champion  Surge,  of  the  World  League  of  American  Football). 
The  WLAF  was  operated  by  NFL  leaders.  If  the  Surge  and  the  other 
WLAF  teams  were  the  NFL’s  attempt  at  expansion,  it  sure  was  a 
feeble  one.  The  league  folded  after  Sacramento’s  victory. 

The  CFL,  on  the  other  hand,  has  endured  growing  pains  since  the 
mid-’50s  when  the  British  Columbia  Lions  became  the  last  expan- 
sion franchise  prior  to  the  Gold  Miners. 

League  commissioner  Larry  Smith  recently  awarded  a franchise  to 
Las  Vegas  after  receiving  the  $50,000  expansion  deposit,  and  a 
guarantee  for  the  remainder  of  the  SS-million  entry  fee. 

A Phoenix-based  group  hopes  to  locate  a team  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
(good  prospect  for  east  division  expansion;  would  balance  east  and 
west)  or  Honolulu  (no  chance;  too  costly  in  terms  of  team  travel). 
Now  Larry  Smith  will  have  to  look  at  the  big  picture. 

In  order  to  maintain  high  Canadian  interest,  in  its  1992-93  expan- 
sion the  NHL  accepted  a franchise  offer  from  Ottawa.  Likewise  in 
the  CFL,  Smith  has  to  promote  and  encourage  a vested  Canadian 
interest  in  the  league  from  coast  to  coasLHe  must  look  no  further 
than  Montreal,  and  possibly  Halifax. 

Montreal , if  it  still  had  a team , would  be  the  oldest  pro  football  club 
in  North  America.  It  is  a shame  Canada  has  never  mourned  the  loss 
of  what  once  was  a former  symbol  of  pride.  Attending  a CFL  gafne. 

A London  man  wrote  in  a 1987  London  Free  PTess  sports  forum 
that  the  key  to  the  CFL’s  survival  depended  on  a triple-E  plan  — 
expansion,  exhibition  and  excitement. 

Expansion  has  begun  with  the  Sacramento  Gold  Miners.  Exhibi- 
tion occurred  last  season,  as  suggested  in  the  article,  with  Toronto 
playing  Calgary  in  Portland,  Ore. 

As  for  excitement,  when  hasn’t  Canadian  football  been  an  exciting 
game?  ^ 
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OPINION 


The  new-fashioned  way  of  living  in  sin 


It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  people 
waited  until  they  got  married  to 
live  together  or  have  children. 

There  used  to  be  a certain  order  in 
which  people  did  things — become 
engaged,  get  married,  move  in  to- 
gether, have  children. 

Today,  however,  this  seemingly 
natural  chain  of  events  has  been 
tossed  and  turned  every  which  way. 

How  is  it  that  a couple  can  find 
enough  love  between  Aem  to  have 
sex  and  create  a new  life,  but  not  be 
sure  they  want  to  live  with  the  other 
parent  or  commit  to  a marriage. 

If  you’re  sleeping  with  that  per- 
son, you  dam  well  know  whether 
you  are  compatible. 

And,  how  is  it  that  after  going  out 
with  someone  for  three  years,  a per- 
son can  claim  they  do  not  know  the 
other  partner  well  enough  to  tie  the 
knot.  Moving  in  together,  appar- 
ently, is  so  much  easier. 

I guess  there’s  a certain  sense  of 
freedom  when  you  just  live  to- 
gether. You  aren’t  tied  down  by 
those  heavy  formal  documents  that 


say  you’ve  made  it  legal. 

Saying  you  just  aren’t  ready  for 
marriage  and  prefer  to  live  together 
is,  my  friends,  a feeble  excuse  used 
by  those  who  have  a problem  with 
commitment  and  responsibility. 

And,  finally,  one  of  my  favorite 
situations...  What  about  couples 
who  have  a child  but  put  off  a wed- 
ding until  that  child  is  old  enough 
to  stand  up  in  the  wedding  party? 

Why  not  give  that  child  a legal 
and  legitimate  family  right  from  the 
beginning? 

Let’s  face  it,  today  people  don’t 
have  time  to  think  about  love,  rela- 
tionships or  commitment.  Ex- 
tended families,  single-parents  and 
living  together  are  in. 

Sorry,  I guess  I’m  not  cool 


enough  to  understand  that  mar- 
riage and  the  family  unit  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  dodo  bird  and  the 
passenger  pigeon. 

This  might  be  a strange  idea  to 
some,  but  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
couples  married  when  they  found 
out  the  woman  was  pregnant. 

But  not  in  our  upwardly  mobile 
society  of  today  where  debauchery 
takes  an  upper  hand. 

Yet  people  wonder  why  our  gen- 
eration is  full  of  degenerates. 

I don’t  understand  the  problem 
people  have  with  commitment.  If 
you  feel  comfortable  to  set  up 
House  with  someone,  then  why  not 
take  the  plunge. 

And,  please,  don’t  start  a family 
when  you  aren’t  ready  to  create  a 
family  unit.  Marriage,  my  friends, 
is  a foundation  on  which  we  should 
try  to  establish  a return  to  morals  in 
tMs  society. 

Call  it  old-fashioned  wishful 
thinking,  but  I hope  someday  that 
the  wife-husband-child  family  unit 
win  make  a comeback. 


Who  says  money  can’t  buy  happiness? 


Somebody  once  said,  “Money 
can’t  buy  happiness”.  I’m  will- 
ing to  bet  that  person  was  rich. 

In  today’s  recession-strangled 
economy,  there  are  over  one  mil- 
lion unemployed  people,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
maybe  more,  are  homeless  or  living 
in  poverty. 

If  you  ask  anyone  living  in  a run- 
down apartment,  or  on  your  local 
sidewalk.  I’m  willing  to  bet  99  per 
cent  of  them  dream  every  night  of 
having  money.  Not  just  enough  to 
live  comfortably,  but  Donald 
Trump-style  rich. 

Money  for  food,  money  for  shel- 
ter, and  yes,  even  money  for  love. 

I don’t  mean  for  prostitution,  but 
let’s  be  honest,  nobody  is  going  to 
fall  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
someone  who  looks  like  they’ve 
slept  in  the  same  clothes  for  two 
months. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  people 
who  have  money  to  say  they  still 
have  problems. 

Sure,  they  may  have  some  prob- 
lems, like  what  to  wear  to  the  party 
Saturday  night,  but  I am  willing  to 


bet  that  someone  living  on  social 
assistance  would  trade  places  with 
them  in  a second. 

If  you  look  at  your  average  Holly- 
wood film,  you  will  see  the  fabu- 
lously wealAy  living  the  high  life 
and  worrying  about  which  partner 
to  sleep  with  that  night. 

Sure,  there  is  the  occasionally  re- 
alistic film,  but  another  constant  in 
life  is  that  few  people  would  be 
willing  to  pay  $8  to  see  a movie 
about  a poor  person  if  they  could 
watch  a movie  about  a rich  person. 
Why  do  you  think  anyone  went  to 
see  Pretty  Woman! 

Money  can  buy  you  clothing, 
transportation,  and,  basically,  a 
whole  new  life. 

You  read  about  the  occasional 
person  who  wins  millions  in  a lot- 
tery and  says  his  life  is  stiU  misera- 


ble, but  just  write  that  off  to  him 
being  hopelessly  brain  dead  in  the 
first  place. 

The  reason  anybody  works  in  this 
world  is  to  make  money.  Whether 
that  money  is  for  themselves  or 
some  hidden  corporate  boss  is  not 
the  issue. 

Somebody  is  getting  rich  while 
other  people  have  nothing. 

Is  this  fair?  Is  life  fair? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  An« 
other  adage  is  “Life  sucks,  then  you 
die.” 

That  may  be  a little  harsh,  but  you 
get  the  idea. 

Don’t Jhink  I am  trying  to  sell  the 
virtues  of  communism.  Look  at 
Russia;  communism  didn’t  help 
them  did  it? 

Still,  the  next  time  you  hear  some- 
body say,  “Money  can’t  buy  happi- 
ness,” grab  them  by  their  $2,()00 
suit,  show  them  your  two-year-old 
T-shirt  and  ripped  jeans  and  give 
them  a quick  slap  on  the  side  of  the 
head. 

Then  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can. 
After  all,  rich  people  often  have 
bodyguards. 
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Student  fees  hiked  to  boost  revenue 


By  John  Summers 

Conestoga  College  has  increased 
student  fees  at  Doon  campus  for  the 
coming  year,  a move  which  it  hopes 
will  generate  50  per  cent  more  rev- 
enue than  last  year. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the 
business  program,  Conestoga’s 
student  fees  have  been  budgeted  to 
gamer  $664,100,  up  from  $423,928 
last  year. 

Figures  from  a June  board  of  gov- 
ernors meeting  show  each  Doon 
campus  student  will  pay  the  college 
$123.80 peryear — $5 for  ID  cards, 
a $60  recreation  fee,  a $32  athletic 
fee,  $16  per  locker  and  $10.80  for 
a new  incidental  insurance  policy. 

Last  year  they  paid  $95  — $5  for 
ID  cards,  a $50  recreation  fee,  a $34 
athletic  fee  and  $6  per  locker. 

Cancelling  the  men’s  and 
women’s  volleyball  and  basketball 
programs,  cutting  back  on  recre- 
ation centre  staff  and  the  prospect 


of 400  new  fees  from  consolidation 
helped  to  lower  the  athletic  fee,  said 
John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of 
student  development  and  human 
resources. 

“The  recreation  centre  was  cost- 
ing us  a.fair  amount  of  money  to 
run,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  area  where 
we  want  to  make  sure  there’s  no 
burden  on  the  college’s  debt.” 

MacKenzie  said  he  expects  the 
recreation  centre  to  break  even  in 
the  1994-95  year,  rather  than  being 
an  added  cost  to  the  college  as  it  has 
for  the  past  three  years. 

He  said  an  increase  in  intramurals 
(teams  usually  pay  between  $40 
and  $50  to  participate)  and  commu- 
nity rentals  should  generate  more 
revenue. 

The  college  has  budgeted  the  rec- 
reation centre  income  as  $326,076. 

“The  recreation  facilities  game  is 
in  major  competition  from  the  pri- 
vate guys,”  said  MacKenzie. 
“What  we’re  looking  for  is  a mod- 


est level  of  membership  that  we 
think  we  can  be  competitive  in.” 

This  year,  outside  memberships 
at  the  recreation  centre  will  cost 
$226  per  year,  compared  to 
$327.42  at  the  YMCA. 

Fees  paid  to  the  DSA  will  not 
change  with  a $54  activity  fee  and 
a $20  donation  to  the  capital  devel- 
opment fund. 

DSA  president  Ron  Lehman  said 
the  student  fees  seem  costly  be- 
cause they  are  paid  all  at  once. 

“If  you  work  (the  activity  fee)  out 
by  day,  you’re  looking  at  about  3.3 
cents  per  day. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  throwing  a 
nickel  into  a box  every  day  to  get 
some  of  the  things  here.” 

But  Lehman  said  student  fees  are 
something  he  is  watching  closely. 

“I  would  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  $16  for  locker  fees,  all  go  to 
locker  repairs  and  locker  damages, 
not  Just  collected  and  lumped  in 
with  everything  else.” 


College  phone  book  will  be  ready  in  October 


By  Tim  Pozza 

When  the  phone  rings  these  days, 
you  can’t  always  be  sure  the  person 
calling  has  the  right  number. 

According  to  John  Sawicki,  man- 
ager of  publications  and  promo- 
tions, “There  will  be  a larger 
percentage  of  changed  numbers,” 
this  year  because  of  the  programs 
and  staff  moved  to  Doon  campus. 

That  problem  should  end  in  mid- 
October  with  distribution  of  a new 
Conestoga  College  phone  book. 

In  his  13  years  with  the  publica- 
tions and  promotions  department. 


Sawicki  said,  there  has  always  been 
a phone  book. 

“I  think  it’s  necessary  because  of 
the  size  of  the  organization.” 

With  about  800  people  working 
for  the  college,  and  several  differ- 
ent campuses,  the  phone  book  is  an 
invaluable  tool  for  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  operation,  he  said. 

“So  much  business  is  being  done 
over  the  phone,  it  makes  the  accu- 
racy of  the  phone  book  an  import- 
ant task.  ” 

Because  the  phone  book  is  diffi- 
cult to  produce  every  month,  a des- 
ignated section  of  the  college’s 


internal  publication.  Communique, 
tries  to  keep  everybody  current  by 
providing  update  information  that 
can  be  written  directly  into  any 
copy  of  the  listing,  he  said 

“We  plan  for  production  through 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September,”  said  Sawicki. 

Extending  the  assembly  of  infor- 
mation into  September  is  neces- 
sary, so  last-minute  changes  are 
included. 

Everything  from  research  of  in- 
formation to  printing  and  assembly 
is  done  at  the  college  by  college 
staff,  he  said. 


(Photo  by  John  Summers) 


Residence  should  be  completed  on  time 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

Uncertainties  and  doubts  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the 
new  student  residence  can  be  put 
to  rest,  according  to  Gene  Prin- 
gle, president  of  the  Syndel  Cor- 
poration of  Belleville,  who  says 
the  residence  will  be  complete 
and  ready  for  occupancy  on 
schedule. 

Syndel  and  Dacon  Corp.  of 
Kingston  are  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  residence. 

Pringle  said  there  are  certain 
things  that  are  out  of  his  control, 
but  although  timing  is  tight,  “we 


are  still  on  schedule.  I don’t  ex- 
pect a problem.” 

If  the  residence  is  not  complete, 
there  is  a back-up  plan,  he  said. 
Students  will  be  put  up  in  a hotel 
and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  college  will  be  provided  until 
completion. 

“We  don’t  expect  to  have  to  use 
it,  but  if  we  do  it  will  be  at  our 
expense,”  Pringle  added.  “It 
would  cost  us  a lot  of  money  to 
do.  Many  of  thousands  of  dollars 
if  it  is  late.” 

The  residence,  to  be  called 
Rodeway  Suites  Conestoga,  will 
accommodate  about  230  Con- 
estoga College  students. 


The  1 17-room  residence  will  be 
located  west  of  Baker’s  Dozen 
Donuts,  near  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard  and  New  Dundee 
Road. 

The  residence  is  being  built  in 
modules,  which  will  be  brought 
in  and  assembled,  with  the  first 
scheduled  to  arrive  Aug.  3. 

“Students  will  definitely  be 
able  to  move  their  belongings 
into  their  rooms.  There  is  no 
question  whatsoever  about  that,” 
said  Pringle. 

“If  we  have  a problem  it  will 
more  than  likely  be  a safety  issue, 
such  as  the  fire  alarm  is  not  func- 
tional yet.” 


You  Tell  Us 


If  you  could  listen  to  only  one  music  album  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  what  would  it  be? 


Eric  Clapton  — Unplugged 
I just  enjoy  his  music  and 
he’s  excellent. 

Becky  Boertien 
DSA  activities 
co-ordinator 


Phantasy  — a collection  of 
classical  music 
I find  the  music  totally  relax- 
ing. I oil  paint  and  it’s  good 
to  get  in  the  working  mood. 
Barb  Glaser 

Secretary  to  the  chair  of 
child  studies 


Miles  Davis  — Kind  of  Blue 
His  miisic  is  very  intricate.  It 
has  a complex  structure  that 
really  makes  you  think. 
Taylor  Morey 
Mechanical  engineering 
technology  faculty. 


The  Eagles  — 

Hotel  California 
I could  listen  to  it  for  a long 
time  without  getting  bored.  I 
wouldn’t  feel  trapped,  having 
just  one  selection. 

Ron  Lehman 
DSA  president 


Def  Leppard  — Hysteria 
They’re  my  favorite  group. 
They  have  a good  variety  of 
music  with  six  or  seven  pop- 
ular tunes. 

David  Rihble 

Second-year  woodworking 
technology  student 


Led  Zeppelin  — 25th  Anni- 
versary Collection 
I just  like  them.  They  play 
good  music  to  listen  to. 

Tara  Hord 

Second-year  woodworking 
technology  student 


Eric  Clapton  — 24  Nights 
Live 

He  rules.  I love  his  acoustic 
play.  It’s  also  from  a classic 
concert. 

Kyle  Mooney 

Second-year  woodworking 
technology  student 


Spin  Doctors  — Pocket  Full 
of  Kryptonite 

I love  the  song  Two  Princes 
and  I like  the  rest  of  their 
music. 

Heather  Schiedel 
Second-year  ECE  student 


By  Sean  Meyer 
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Trivia  buff  designs  board  game 


By  Rita  Diab 

Question — How  does  a student 
get  tuition  money  for  the  upcom- 
ing semester? 

Answer:  (A)Beg  his  or  her  par- 
ents; (B)Get  a job;  or  (QInvent  a 
trivia  board  game. 

Third-semester  nursing  student 
Catherine  Valeriote  opted  for  an- 
swer C. 

She  needed  some  money  for  tu- 
ition, and  working  with  the  el- 
derly gave  her  the  idea  to  create 
a game. 

‘They  (seniors)  would  always 
reminisce  about  the  past,”  said 
Valeriote.  ‘‘I  thought  this  game 
would  be  a good  way  for  seniors 
and  baby  boomers  to  start  con- 
versations.” 

The  game,  called  I Remember 
When,  allows  for  two  to  20  play- 
ers. It  features  questions  in  10 
categories,  ranging  firom  music  to 
sports  to  war  from  the  1900s  to 
the  1960s. 


Valeriote  spent  last  summer  re- 
searching for  the  game  and  type- 
set the  questions.  She  said  it  took 
about  seven  months  “and  a lot  of 
help”  to  get  the  game  together. 

The  game  was  made  for  people 
from  the  ages  of  40  to  heaven. 

“I  turn  40  in  August,  so  ITl  be 
able  to  play.” 

Unlike  Trivial  Pursuit,  I Re- 
member When  is  multiple  choice 
and  has  more  information  in  the 
questions,  which  are  in  large 
print,  said  Valeriote. 

“There  is  no  other  game  like 
this  on  the  market,”  she  said. 

A press  party  for  the  release  of 
the  game  was  held  at  Chi  Chi*s  in 
Kitchener  July  20. 

Kerry  Nicholson,  from  Dobbio 
Graphics  in  Cambridge,  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  party, 
said  Valeriote  “will  go  far  with 
the  game  because  she’s  such  an 
enthusiastic  person  and  it  rubs  off 
on  people.”  Nicholson  designed 
camera-ready  artwork  for  the 


game. 

Valeriote,  a trivia  buff,  brought 
100  limited-edition  games  to  the 
release  party  and  signed  them  for 
buyers.  Others  tested  the  games, 
set  up  on  tables  for  play. 

Valeriote  said  a “silent  partner” 
lent  her  $15,(XK)  to  defray  mar- 
keting costs. 

Although  she  was  reluctant  to 
comment  about  how  much 
money  she  has  made  so  far,  she 
said  she  was  confident  the  game 
will  “snowball"  and  she’ll  make 
enough  money  for  tuition  and 
day  carefor  her  twochildren.  She 
said  she  may  eventually  sell  the 
game  to  a toy  company  and  get 
royalties. 

Valeriote  produced  500  copies 
of  I Remember  When,  which  are 
selling  for  $35.95  each.  A mini 
travel  version  is  also  available. 

Valeriote  said  the  game  can  be 
purchased  through  her  company  . 
Golden  Boys  Creative  Toys  Inc., 
by  phoning  748-2521. 


International  Guitdes  learn 
‘how  the  other  half  lives’ 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

The  tiny  colored  bulbs  on  Kath- 
ryn There’s  love  meter  light  up 
simultaneously,  an  indication,  she 
explains,  of  either  how  passionate 
she  is  or  how  sweaty  her  hands  are. 

Theede,  brows  knit,  is  hunched 
over  a kit  supplied  by  Conestoga 
electrcMiics  instructor  Don  Hood. 

She  is  enjoying  the  electronics 
class  the  college  offered  to  her  and 
other  girl  guides  at  Doon  campus 
this  day  because  “I’ve  never  had 
the  chance  to  solder  or  anything. 
It’s  fun.” 

Theede,  from  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
was  one  of  a group  that  visited  Con- 
estoga College  as  part  of  a camp  of 
3,200  Girl  Guides  from  43  coun- 
tries. 

The  girls,  between  the  ages  of  12- 
16,  camped  at  the-  Guelph  conser- 
vation area  from  July  12-22. 

Theede  said  she  enjoyed  meeting 
people  from  other  countries  and 
had  made  friends  with  other  guides 
from  Trinidad. 

“I  like  it.  I don’t  want  to  go 
home.” 

Guide  leader  Mae  LeFrancois,  a 
doctorate  student  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  said  the  camp 
is  held  once  every  five  years. 

This  year’s  theme  was  “living  in 
harmony,”  she  said,  adding  that 
camp  sites  were  randomly  named 
after  different  continents. 

Conestoga’s  school  of  continuing 
education  also  offered  the  girls  in- 
line skating  at  Doon  campus  and 
classes  in  welding  at  the  Guelph 
campus. 

Guides  participated  in  “tons  of 
projects,”  including  trips  to  Strat- 
ford and  Niagara  Falls  and  rappel- 
ling off  rock  faces,  in  addition  to 
traditional  guiding  activities  such 
as  campfires  and  music  nights,  said 
LeFrancois. 

The  instructors  and  co-ordinators 
of  the  project  had  done  a good  job 


of  matching  the  interests  of  the  girls 
and  the  project  had  received  “a  lot 
of  generous  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,”  she 
said. 

Leaders,  who  came  early  to  pre- 
pare and  stayed  a few  days  after  to 
clean  up,  were  mostly  from  Can- 
ada, she  explained. 

Some  were  from  other  countries, 
but  almost  all  had  to  be  flown  in  and 
their  flights  paid  for,  she  added. 

Many  of  Aeir  trips  were  partly 
subsithzed  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, she  said. 

“Things  like  what  we’re  doing 
here  do  take  money.” 

All  girl  guides  and  leaders  were 
pre-selected  and  required  refer- 
ences to  be  chosen  for  the  event, 
held  every  five  years,  said 
Lefrancois. 

Conestoga  instructors,  some  of 
whom  were  on  vacation,  volun- 
teered their  time. 

Hood,  who  said  he  “got  stopped 
in  the  parking  lot”  and  was  asked  to 
teach  the  guides  for  four  days,  said, 
“It’s  good  stuff.  It’s  good  for  the 
college  and  I think  it’s  good  expo- 
sure for  the  Girl  Guides.  They  may 
want  to  pursue  technical  skills.” 

He  said  he  didn’t  find  the  experi- 
ence unusual  because  he  has  three 
daughters  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16. 

“It  has  worked  very  well,”  said 
Hood.  “I  think  it  gives  everybody  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  other  half 
lives.” 

Alexandra  Grant,  of  Orillia,  Ont., 
said  she  had  her  picture  taken  with 
Canadian  astronaut  Roberta 
Bondar,  who  spoke  to  the  group. 

Pointing  to  her  hat  covered  with 
the  signatures  of  all  the  new  friends 
she  had  made.  Grant  said  she  found 
she  had  a lot  in  common  with  the 
guides  from  other  countries. 

“I  find  they  have  a lot  of  different 
customs,  but  we  have  a lot  in-com- 
mon — guys,”  she  said. 


The  1993  Talking  Sex  Tour 

Sex  counsellor  Sue  Johanson  gives  college  students  straight  answers  to  complicated  questions 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglls 

Conestoga’s  senior  health  nurse 
says  she  thinks  it’s  wonderful  that 
sex  counsellor  Sue  Johanson  will 
be  at  Doon  campus  Sept.  22. 

As  part  of  The  1993  Talking  Sex 
Tour,  Johanson  will  answer 
students’  sex-related  questions  and 
nurse  Marilyn  Fischer  said  she 
thinks  “it’s  great  that  she’s  com- 
ing.” 

People  want  to  know  more  about 
sex,  and  Johanson  answers  with 
facts,  no  matter  how  explicit,  she 


added. 

Fischer  said  Johanson’s  televi- 
sion and  radio  style  would  suggest 
that  questions  will  be  fielded  by 
card  and  by  open  forum. 

Johanson  has  been  on  campus  be- 
fore, said  Fischer,  and  “I  know  it 
went  over  well. 

“(Johanson)  allowed  (the  col- 
lege) to  tape  her,  she  added.  The 
college  has  the  tape  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre,  and  according  to 
Fischer  it  helps  answer  “just 
straight  questions  about  sex.” 

Johanson,  who  is  touted  as  an 


author,  columnist,  lecturer  and 
radio  and  television  host,  will  dis- 
cuss sex-related  problems  at  either 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  or  the  Blue  Room,  beside 
the  Doon  campus  main  cafeteria. 

The  choice  of  venues  depends 
upon  how  many  advance  tickets 
are  sold  for  $ 1 , according  to  Doon 
Student  Association  president  and 
Date/Acquaintance  Awareness 
committee  member  Ron  Lehman. 

Tickets  bought  at  the  door  will 
cost  $2.  Proceeds  will  go  toward 
agencies  which  deal  with  victims 


of  date  or  acquaintance  rape,  said 
Lehman. 

Johanson  is  known  for  her  Sun- 
day Night  Sex  Show  on  Rock 
Radio/Q107,  her  Rogers  Cable 
Television  show  callqd  Talking 
Sex  with  Sue  and  a show  called 
Sex,  Drugs  and  Rock  and  Roll  car- 
ried Friday  nights  on  Hamilton 
television  station  CHCH. 

Johanson  has  studied  at  universi- 
ties in  Michigan,  Syracuse  and  To- 
ronto, and  the  Toronto  Institute  of 
Human  Relations. 

She  graduated  as  a registered 


nurse  from  St.  Boniface  Hospital 
in  Winnipeg  and  started  teaching 
about  sex  and  sexuality  in  schools 
in  1974. 

“Unfortunately,  sex  education  in 
many  schools  tends  to  focus  on 
what  I call  the  plumbing  of  sex- 
anatomy  and  physiology,”  said 
Johanson  in  a Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  bulletin. 

“I’ve  never  yet  met  a female  who 
was  interested  in  ‘fallopian  tubes,’ 
She  was  much  more  interested  in 
feelings,  love  and  decision-mak- 
ing,” she  said. 


ECE  graduates  need  to  be  flexible  to  find  jobs  in  hard  economic  times 


By  Sean  Meyer 

Students  finishing  the  early  child- 
hood education  program  at  Con- 
estoga College  have  to  be  more 
creative  and  entrepreneurial  when 
looking  for  work,  says  the 
program’s  field  placement  officer. 

“Students  are  having  to  diversify 
and  specialize  more  now,”  said 
Shelly  Schenk.“Some  may  go  into 


a home  for  abused  children,  work 
in  area  day-care  centres  that  are 
half-day  programs,  they  may  work 
for  the  school  board  . . . many  stu- 
dents now  are  deciding  to  stay  in 
school  and  get  a degree.” 

Until  now,  many  ECE  graduates 
have  found  employment  in  day- 
care centres  operate  privately,  by 
the  government  or  by  the  ECE  pro- 
gram, said  Schenk. 


Schenk  said  although  students 
are  still  finding  jobs  they  are  have 
to  look  harder  and  compete  for 
them. 

Some  students  are  looking  to  spe- 
cialized child  care  careers  such  as 
working  for  the  school  board,  area 
nursery  schools,  at  the  local  Rotary 
centre  and  at  the  public  library,  said 
Schenk. 

Others  are  considering  working  at 


home  or  in  other  people’s  homes  as 
nannies,  she  said. 

In  the  past,  students  would  reg- 
ularly request  early  leave  to  go  to  a 
permanent  job,  said  Schenk. 

The  ECE  program  encourages 
students  to  look  for  a work  term 
that  will  lead  to  a career. 

The  role  of  the  work  term,  said 
Schenk,  “is  to  provide  the  best 
cross-section  of  different  job  situ- 


ations that  they  can  be  in,  so  they 
can  make  a decision  about  what 
they  wish  to  do  with  their  lives.” 

Despite  hard  economic  times,  the 
ECE  program  has  managed  to 
retain  its  placement,  said  Schenk. 

‘That  (the  recession)  has  had  an 
effect  on  our  ability  to  place  stu- 
dents . . . but  the  situation  is  no 
better  or  worse  than  any  other 
profession.” 
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Students  and  faculty  ‘equal’ 

Conestoga  instructor  advocates  creative  problem  solving  and  fair  play  for  teachers  and  students 


Norm  Socha  relaxes  as  he  talks  on  the  phone  in  his  office  at  the  Detweiler  Centre.. 


By  Rita  Diab 

He  turns  off  the  light  as  he  leaves 
his  office  in  the  Detweiler  Centre. 
He  walks  into  the  cafeteria  where 
some  of  his  students  are  relaxing 
on  a break  from  his  class  and  starts 
to  put  money  in  the  coffee  ma- 
chine, when  one  of  the  students 
' jokingly  tells  him  it  is  out  of  order. 

But  Norm  Socha,  a teacher  in  the 
school  of  trades  and  apprentice- 
ship, isn’t  fazed  and  offers  to  buy 
everyone  a coffee. 

Socha  believes  administration, 
faculty  and  students  should  all  be 
on  the  same  level. 

He  and  other  faculty  in  the 
Detweiler  Centre  have  a “policy” 
they  follow  when  mistakes  are 
made. 

“When  students  make  mistakes, 
they  lose  marks.  When  teachers 
make  mistakes,  what  do  they 
lose?”  he  asks.  “So  the  deal  is,  we 
buy  timbits  for  the  whole  class. 

“In  the  last  five  weeks.  I’ve 
bought  three  batches,”  he  says 
with  a laugh. 

As  the  timbits  indicate,  Socha  is 
dedicated  to  improving  education 
and  teaching,  but  not  through  tra- 
ditional methods. 

“We’ve  got  to  leam  to  go  to  non- 
traditional  methods,”  says  Socha. 
He  suggests  that  colleges  should 
acconjmodate  students  who  may 
have  to  leave  school  early  to 
work. 

“Some  students  work  from  four 
o’clock  on,”  he  says.  “The  classes 
run  from  8:30  to  4:30.  Are  we 
going  to  disadvantage  somebody 
who  is  willing  to  come  to  school 
90  per  cent  of  the  time  and  work 
100  per  cent  of  the  time?” 

Socha,  who  started  teaching  at 


the  college  in  September  1986, 
says  a program  should  be  worked 
out  for  students  with  this  kind  of 
schedule. 

“But  there  is  a lot  of  administra- 
tive tape,  unfortunately,”  he  says. 
“It’s  not  necessarily  only  from  the 
college,  but  from  the  government 
as  well.” 

Marcy  Moore,  29,  is  a student  of 
Socha’s.  She  says  she  likes  his 
non-traditional  way  of  teaching. 

“It’s  a lot  easier  to  leam 'from 
him  because  he  animates  things,” 
she  says.  “He’s  fair  and  he’s  a 
caring  teacher.” 

The  college  seems  to  agree. 
Socha,  57,  was  presented  with  the 
Aubrey  Hagar  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  at  the  June  ’93 
convocation. 

Pat  Keegan,  chair  of  the  Aubrey 
Hagar  Award  committee,  said 
Socha’s  research  is  ongoing. 

He  said  the  criteria  for  the  award 
included  effective  teaching  meth- 
ods,' recognition  by  peers  and  a 
high  level  of  achievement  in  their 
(faculty’s)  area. 

Socha’s  education  is  also  ongo- 
ing. He  has  attended  Ryerson, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  University  of 
Buffalo  and  Central  Michigan. 

He  eurrently  is  trying  to  get  his 
doctorate  at  Nova  University  in 
Horida. 

He  says  he  does  95  per  cent  of 
the  work  at  home,  but  travels  one 
day  a month  to  Pittsburgh  and  one 
week  a summer  (this  is  his  second 
summer)  to  Florida. 

He  should  get  the  accredited  de- 
gree in  three  years. 

“The  college  benefits  because 
more  of  their  faculty  and  adminis- 


trators have  doctorate  degrees, 
which  means  their  (the  college’s) 
stature  in  the  community  rises,” 
Socha  says. 

On  top  of  the  work  at  the 
Detweiler  Centre  and  studying  to 
get  his  doctorate,  Socha  mns  an 
art  gallery  in  Waterloo  called 
Enook  Galleries  Inc.,  which  dis- 
plays native  Indian  and  Inuk  art. 

He  has  taught  judo  and  used  to 
fly  a small,  single-engine  plane, 
but  gave  it  up  after  his  two  chil- 
dren (a  son  and  daughter)  were 
bom. 

He  has  also  written  articles  for 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
on  creative  problem  solving  and 
revamping  the  education  system. 

As  a member  of  the  Creative 
Education  Foundation  and  The 
Canadian  Creativity  Network, 
Socha  says  he  is  shocked  at  the 


lethargic  way  in  which  problems 
are  addressed,  if  at  all  resolved,  in 
our  educational  system. 

“We  tend  to  have  more  and  more 
problems  building  one  upon  the 
other  to  the  point  where  the  waters 
become  so  muddy,  they  (the  col- 
lege) really  can’t  sort  out  which 
problems  to  address.” 

He  says  that  is  what  is  called  the 
“mess”  in  the  creative  problem- 
solving process. 

Socha  believes  Conestoga 
College’s  attempts  to  solve  prob- 
lems have  been  weak,  waiting 
until  after  an  event  to  address  it, 
instead  of  attacking  the  problem 
beforehand. 

He  also  believes  the  college  sys- 
tem has  no  central  base  to  identify 
the  strengths  of  individuals  who 
work  for  or  attend  a college. 

“I  am  astounded  that  we  have 


(Photo  by  Rita  Diab) 

not  been  able  to  tap  the  resources 
effectively  to  address  these  is- 
sues,” he  says. 

Socha  is  also  astounded  at 
people’s  attitudes  toward  energy. 

He  says  he  sees  people  who  say 
to  others  that  “keeping  the  cold 
water  tap  on  is  wasting  energy” 
while  they  themselves  will  leave 
a room  without  turning  off  the 
light 

“Don’t  criticize  your  neighbor’s 
dirty  laundry  in  their  backyard 
until  yours  is  clean,”  Socha  ad- 
vises. 

Socha  says  if  he  forgets  to  turn 
off  the  light  in  his  office,  any  stu- 
dent has  the  right  to  turn  it  off. 

As  he  leaves  his  office,  he  does 
not  forget  to  turn  off  the  light  and 
walks  to  his  next  class,  where  he 
will  teach  in  his  non-traditional 
style. 
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Students  to  mix  with  faculty 
at  orientation  week  activities 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

Pickering-based,  student  orienta- 
tion specialists  Playfair  will  pro- 
vide new  and  returning  students  of 
Conestoga  College  with  fun-filled 
activities  on  Sept  7. 

Permission  to  cancel  afternoon 
classes  has  been  granted,  said  Jack 
Fletcher,  chair  of  student  services, 
as  the  games  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 

Playfair,  an  offshoot  of  Trick  or 
Treat  Entertainment,  blends  audi- 
ence participation,  non-competi- 
tive adult  activities,  and  some 
dynamic  group  exercises,  accord- 
ing to  an  advertising  pamphlet 
Doon  Student  Association  activi- 
ties co-ordinator  Becky  Boertien 
received. 

At  orientation  week  meetings 
earlier  this  summer,  the  DSA  de- 
cided to  advertise  the  activities 
group  as  The  Ultimate  Icebreaker, 
a fitting  way  to  describe  it,  accord- 
ing to  Retcher. 

The  Ultimate  Icebreaker  theme 
comes  from  the  group’s  logo, 
which  states  that  description  in 
smaller  letters.  The  DSA  wants  the 
message  blown  up  on  promotional 
posters  so  students  will  see  it  and 
feel  inclined  to  check  it  out,  ac- 
cording to  DSA  entertainment 
manager  Brad  Logel. 

After  talking  with  Kay  White  of 
Trick  or  Treat  Entertainment, 


Logel  said,  “Playfair  noted  Con- 
estoga as  having  the  best  sound 
system  they  had  ever  worked 
with.” 

This,  from  an  organization  that 
entertains  as  well  as  provides  ac- 
tivities for  larger  universities  and 
colleges,  is  quite  a compliment, 
said  Logel. 

“We  really  need  faculty’s  help  to 
promote  from  within,”  said 
Retcher,  who  also  said  he  is  sure 
the  whole  day  will  be  better  than 
last  year’s. 

About  200-300  people  came  out 
for  last  year’s  activities,  said 
Boertien. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  winners 
and  losers  of  activities  such  as  tug 
of  war,  Retcher  said,  which  pro- 
mote trust  among  newly-ac- 
quainted strangers. 

Retcher  said  it  is  good  to  get  stu- 
dents in  situations  where  they  have 
to  trust  someone  they  barely  know, 
especially  if  the  person  is  faculty. 

Mingling  with  faculty  will  help 
students  feel  more  comfortable  in 
the  college  system,  according  to 
Retcher.  “The  DSA  (to  which 
Retcher  is  an  advisor)  is  trying  to 
get  faculty  involved  and  wanting  to 
come  out  with  their  students. 

“We  (the  DSA)  would  like  to  see 
teachers  getting  up  in  class  at  2:30 
p.m.  and  saying,  T’m  going  to  ori- 
entation, who’s  with  me?”’ 


66%  OFF  SUMMER  AD  RATES 
CALL  SPOKE  NOW 


1 . Summer  Sale : only  $25  and  $28 


2.  Summer  Sale : only  $35  and  $40 


3.  Summer  Sale : only  $50  and  $60 


4.  Summer  Sale : only  $100  and  $1 19 


Regular  Rotes  Return  August  20 


3.  £ alf  Page 


1. 2 columns 
by  7 172" 


2. 3 colxinms  by  7 1/2" 


GET  YOUR  ADS  NOW 
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— 2,500  copies  issued  bi-weekly 
through  the  summer 
— an  estimated  readership 
of  two  or  three  preople  for  each  paper 
— Siunmer  Classified  Ads  go  for  only 
$L50  for  30  words 
plxis  25  cents 
for  each  additional  five  words 


for  further  details 
call  our  Advertising  Manager 
Duncan  R.  Inglis  at  748-5366 
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Summer  Life  Sessions 


Parents  are  People  Too 


Non-profit  organization  provides  hope,  counselling  for  distressed  families 


By  Rita  Dlab 

Deanna  Hallman  says  she  can  re- 
member when  she  was  given  up  for 
adoption  at  two  weeks  old. 

A worker  at  a Cleveland  treat- 
ment centre  helped  Hallman,  now 
19,  envision  her  natural  mother 
giving  her  up. 

“Your  subconscious  mind  re- 
members everything,”  she  said  at 
the  continuing  education 
department’s  Summer  Life  session 
at  Doon  campus  July  27. 

‘There  was  an  issue  of  abandon- 
ment and  1 took  it  out  on  my  adop- 
tive mother.” 


Starting  from  the  age  of  four, 
Hallman  said,  she  was  molested  by 
her  stepbrother.  After  he  raped  her 
when  she  was  12,  she  ran  away 
from  home,  said  her  adoptive 
mother  Nancy  HaUman. 

“I  didn’t  know  at  the  time  that  this 
was  happening,”  said  Nancy  Hall- 
man — the  public  relations  and 
fund-raising  co-ordinator  with  Par- 
ents are  People  Too  — who  got 
started  in  the  organization,  which  is 
a charity  of  The  Family  Awareness 
Centre,  because  her  daughter  De- 
anna was  on  the  street  for  four 
years. 

Her  daughter  also  spent  three 


months  in  jail,  after  Nancy  Hall- 
man charged  her.  (They  preferred 
not  to  say  what  the  charge  was). 

Deanna  Hallman,  now  a recover- 
ing alcoholic  and  drug  abuser,  said 
she  had  to  look  inside  herself  to  be 
able  to  get  off  the  street  and  im- 
prove her  life.  She  said  her 
mother’s  support  had  a lot  to  do 
with  helping  to  improve  herself. 

Deanna  Hallman  also  said  that  al- 
though she  feels  bad  for  what  she 
has  put  her  mother  through,  she  can 
still  forgive  herself.  ‘There  is  hope 
for  everybody,”  she  said. 

Parents  are  People  Too,  a non- 
profit organization,  tries  to  make 


sure  there  is  hope  for  people.  It  has 
counselled  about  1,800  families 
since  January. 

Nancy  HaUman  said  volunteers 
work  long  hours,  sometimes  until  2 
or  3 a.m.,  because  some  parents 
prefer  to  talk  individually,  rather 
than  in  the  group  sessions. 

Parents  usually  visit  the  organiza- 
tion first,  but  their  children  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  a friend  to  the 
youth  groups.“We  have  youth  co- 
ordinators because  youths  respond 
better  to  other  youths,”  she  said. 

She  said  people  who  come  for 
help,  especiaUy  men,  are  also  en- 
couraged to  express  their  emotions. 


Parents  are  People  Too  tries  to  let 
clients  know  “it’s  okay  to  cry  and 
even  male  clients  feel  better  after 
releasing  their  emotions.” 

People  who  want  to  forgive  them- 
selves are  asked  to  write  and  mail  a 
letter  to  themselves,  indicating 
what  mistakes  they  have  made  and 
what  they  have  learned  from  them. 
Then  they  should  send  themselves 
another  letter  of  forgiveness,  she 
said. 

People  create  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  their  lives,  said  Nancy  HaU- 
man. They  also  have  the  power  to 
change  and  improve  themselves, 
she  said. 


Fear  of  rejection  keeps  many  from  expressing  opinion 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

Knees,  hands  and  voices  were  not 
quivering  on  July  27  at  an  informa- 
tion session  at  Doon  campus  about 
gaining  self-confidence  and  ex- 
pressing ideas  effectively. 

Approximately  40  senior  citizens 
took  part  in  the  Summer  Life  ses- 
sion, The  Power  of  Persuasion, 
held  at  the  woodworking  centre. 

The  focus,  according  to  host  Al- 
vina Bergamin,  a retired  school 
teacher,  is  to  encourage  the  seniors 
to  speak  up  and  out. 

Bergamin  said  pubUc  speaking  is 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  things  people 
fear  most. 

‘The  reason  people  fear  public 
speaking  is  because  they  are  afraid 
of  making  a fool  of  themselves,” 
Bergamin  said. 


‘There  is  a basic  shyness  about 
everyone. 

People  think  they  do  not  have 
anything  worthy  to  say.” 

Bergamin  said  this  fear  falls  into 
three  categories:  not  knowing  how 
to  say  what  needs  to  be  said;  shy- 
ness or  nervousness  making  a per- 
son afraid  to  make  a mistake;  and 
uncertainty  of  how  the  audience 
wiU  react. 

“We  take  ourselves  too  seri- 
ously,” said  Bergamin. 

“We  wUl  not  lose  our  shyness  if 
we  are  too  serious.  We  have  to  relax 
when  we  talk  in  front  of  others.” 

Bergamin  encouraged  the  seniors 
to  share  the  experience  of  their  full 
lives  without  fear  of  rejection. 

“Keep  your  stories  or  speeches 
short,  simple,  sincere  and  don’t  for- 
get to  smUe,”  she  advised. 


Help  Support  the  Lions 
International  and  the 
Conestoga  College 
Student  Food  Bank 


Mlcrowovable  Popcorn 
only  $1.00/100  gram  package 


Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  in  the 
main  cafeteria 


Funds  raised  go  towards  the 
training  of  guide  dogs  for 
people  who  are  blind,  deaf, 
or  physically  challenged  and 
the  supply  of  food  for  the 
Conestoga  College  Student 
Food  Bank. 


The  seminar  also  provided  infor- 
mation for  the  senior  citizens  on 
ways  to  come  back  with  a reply 
when  someone  insults  them  or 
wants  to  start  an  argument. 

“Smile,  be  gracious  and  always 
remain  calm,”  Bergamin  said. 
“Never  get  angry,  and  if  that 
doesn’t  work  pull  out  the  big  guns. 

“When  arguing,  always  listen  to 
the  other  person  without  interrupt- 


ing,” Bergamin  said.  “Intemiptions 
will  only  irritate  that  person.” 

AsWng  questions  will  show  you 
have  been  listening  and  that  person 
will  become  less  knowledgeable 
and  will  talk  themself  out,  said 
Bergamin. 

“Restate  what  that  person  says 
and  build  points  until  his  argument 
is  demolished,  and  then  begin  to 
build  up  to  where  you  disagree,” 


Bergamin  said. 

“Establish  what  you  agree  and 
disagree  on  and  at  the  end  use  some 
reliable  authority  to  back  your 
opinion.  Never  lose  your  cool. 

“The  best  way  to  defuse  a con- 
frontation is  to  smile  and  maybe  tell 
a relevant  story,”  said  Bergamin. 

“This  will  give  you  time  to  think 
of  a reply  and  the  perfect  come- 
back.” 


ORIENTATION  T-SHIRT 

NOW 
ONLY 
$12.00 

100%  cotton  T-shirt,  one-size  fits  all,  imprinted 
with  orientation  logo,  limited  number  available 

Order  T-Shirt  and  your  name  will  be  entered  into  a draw  for 

2 FREE  TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS  TICKETS 


ORIENTATION  T-SHIRT  ORDER  FORM 

Name: Program: 

Address: Phone  Number: 

City: Postal  Code: 

Number  of  T-Shirts  Ordered : 

Method  of  Payment: 

□ Cheque 

□ Money  Order 

(Payable  to  Doon  Student  Association) 

Total  Amount  Paid  : $ 

Please  return  this  Order  Form  with  payment  to: 

Doon  Student  Association 
299  Doon  Valley  Drive 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2G  4M4 

T-Shirts  may  be  picked  up  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  August  30  to 

September  9. 


if  you  have  any  questions  please  call  5 7 9-746-5 13 1 
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Two  lots  added  as  parking  revamped  at  Doon 


By  Urn  Pozza 

Conestoga  College  has  built  two 
j parking  lots  at  the  Doon  campus 
this  summer  and  plans  to  restruc- 
it  ture  the  parking  scheme, 
j The  restructuring  includes  a re- 
f duction  in  the  number  of  general 
annual  parking  spaces  and  an  in- 
. crease  in  designated  parking. 
) Ticket  dispensers  will  be  removed 
I from  all  parking  lots  except  those 
i slated  for  daily  and  weekly  park- 
ing. At  Doon,  where  parking  lots 
j will  be  renumbered  for  the  1993-94 
j season,  numbers  three  and  1 1 are 
daily  ticket  accessible  and  will 
have  a dispenser. 


Barry  Milner,  manager  of  Con- 
estoga College’s  physical  re- 
sources department,  said  the  new 
plans  “respond  to  requests  made  by 
people  who  attend  the  college  to 
have  more  designated  parking.” 
Milner  said  the  two  new  parking 
lots  will  increase  spaces  by  350, 
bringing  the  total  to  2,605.  One  lot 
adds  235  general  annual  parking 
spaces  in  the  location  of  last  years’ 
overflow  parking  lot  beside  the 
Woodworking  Skills  Centre.  The 
other  new  lot,  built  over  the  soccer 
field  behind  Conestoga’s  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  adds 
115  daily  ticket  and  weekly  permit 
spaces.  “There  will  be  no  overflow 


parking  lot,”  said  Milner. 

According  to  a July  19  release 
issued  by  the  physical  resources  de- 
partment, there  is  a moratorium  on 
vehicle  ticketing  for  decal  viola- 
tions until  7 a.m.  September  20. 
Other  parking  violations  — which 
include  vehicles  parked  illegally  on 
grass  areas,  on  fire  routes,  on 
throughways  and  in  handicapped 
areas  without  a permit  — will  be 
subject  to  ticketing,  said  the  re- 
lease. It  also  lists  the  number  of 
spaces  available  at  Waterloo  cam- 
pus at  333,  Guelph  campus  at  465 
and  Doon  campus  at  2,605. 

“We  feel  there  will  be  enough 
parking,  even  with  the  increase  in 


Low  percentage  of  students 
use  college  co-op  placement 


By  Sean  Meyer 

Although  placement  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  student  services,  only  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  students  actually 
use  the  resources  the  department 
provides,  says  the  Doon  campus’s 
manager  of  co-op  education  and 
placement. 

“I  think  we  do  a good  job  with  the 
students  who  come  in  and  we  are 
fairly  open  to  student  needs  and 
requests,”  said  Deborah  Smith. 
However,  the  department  does 
not  claim  to  find  every  student  a 
job,  she  said. 

The  service  is  extended  to  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  college. 
An  imjKjrtani  pent  of  the  service  is 

the  posting  of  part-time  vacancies 
both  on  and  off  campus,  said  Smith. 

“The  postings  usually  go  up  in 
mid-August  and  run  through  the 
school  year.” 

Students  seeking  summer  em- 
ployment can  expect  to  start  seeing 
postings  in  December  and  extend- 
ing through  April,  said  Smith. 


The  department  also  has  a career 
resource  centre,  she  said,  which 
provides  materials  such  as  directo- 
ries, brochures  and  handouts  to 
help  students  in  their  job  search. 

“I  recommend  that  if  a student  is 
in  their  graduating  year  they  begin 
their  job  search  early  or  begin  their 
research  early  and  consider  the 
available  opportunities,”  said 
Smith. 

The  department  also  provides  re- 
sume and  covering  letter  evalua- 
tions for  all  students,  whether 
graduating  or  not,  she  said. 

Beginning  in  October  the  depart- 
ment will  start  printing  resumes  on 
a laser  printer,  said  Smith. 

“We  will  give  suggestions  on  how 
to  make  a resume  stronger  and 
more  effective  but  we  won’t  write 
it  for  them,”  she  said. 

Although  a fee  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, said  Smith,  “It  will  be 
cheaper  than  out  in  the  commu- 
nity.” 

TTie  printing  fee  will  be  the  only 
service  the  department  will  charge 


for,  she  said. 

Students  who  are  having  diffi- 
culty with  interview  situations  can 
have  a practice  interview  video- 
taped and  analysed,  said  Smith. 

“We  will  give  students  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a half  on  video  and  then 
critique  their  performance.” 

The  placement  department  will 
also  present  a series  of  workshops, 
said  Smith. 

These  workshops  will  cover  such 
subjects  as  interview  techniques, 
creating  resumes  and  covering  let- 
ters, networking  with  potential  em- 
ployers and  tapping  into  the  hidden 
job  market. 

“This  current  academic  year, 
rather  than  coming  into  the  class- 
rooms where  faculty  are  often 
pressed  for  time,  we  will  be  posting 
a list  of  times  and  dates  that  we  wiU 
offer  the  workshops,”  said  Smith. 

‘This  way  people  can  go  in  as 
they  have  a need,”  she  said. 

“We  will  be  doing  it  often  enough 
so  it  will  be  happening  on  a fairly 
regular  basis.” 


student  population,”  said  Milner. 
He  added  that  he  is  confident  the 
new  parking  scheme  will  work 
without  the  past  problems  of  un- 
available space  for  permit  holders. 
“Basically,  we  have  to  keep  fire 
routes  open.” 

“Fire  routes  and  bus  stops  are 
closely  monitored;  violators  will  be 
ticketed,”  said  the  release. 

Other  plans  include  the  installa- 
tion of  an  estimated  25  parking  me- 
ters for  visitors  to  the  recreation 
centre. 

The  displaced  soccer  field  will  be 
rebuilt  behind  the  tennis  courts. 

Milner,  who  worked  for  the  recre- 
ation centre  when  the  field  was 


built,  said  the  soccer  field  would  be 
better  placed  behind  the  tennis 
courts  for  safety  reasons.  When  the 
field  was  planned  it  was  thought 
there  might  be  “safety  risks  with 
the  field  so  close  to  the  road.”  The 
college,  said  Milner,  has  one  re- 
maining location  which  can  be  used 
for  parking  close  to  the  college’s 
buildings. 

Depending  on  Doon’s  need  for 
another  parking  lot,  an  area  near  the 
golf  course  east  of  the  college 
grounds  could  be  developed  as 
early  as  next  year.  Any  future  de- 
velopment will  have  to  take  place 
across  Conestoga  College  Boule- 
vard, said  Milner. 


Where’s  the  seat? 

Sylvia  Takacs,  support  staff  in  special  needs,  lost  her  chair 
in  the  second  move  her  office  has  gone  through  this  year. 
The  special  needs  office  has  moved  from  2B12  to  2A59. 

(Photo  by  Tim  Pozza) 


Seminar  helps  DSA  prepare  for  a safe  and  liability-free  pub 


By  Kenton  Augemian 

Bloodshot  eyes,  slurred  speech,  a 
flushed  complexion  and  loss  of  co- 
ordination. 


These  are  a few  signs  of  intoxica- 
tion that  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  pub  manager  Tony  Domin- 
gos, assistant  pub  manager  Rob 
Werner  and  their  crew  of  bar,  wait 


and  door  staff  must  recognize  in 
order  to  conduct  a safe  and  liabil- 
ity-free pub  during  orientation 
week  in  September. 

That  was  the  recommendation 


I 

aula  Stanghetta  (centre)  stressed  safe  drinking  at  a seminar  attended  by  DSA  members  (left  to  right) 
leoff  Pearson,  Rob  Werner,  Tony  Domingos  and  Ron  Lehman. 
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(Photo  by  Kenton  Augennan) 


given  by  Paula  Stanghetta,  certified 
instructor  of  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation’s  Server  Inter- 
vention Program,  during  a seminar 
at  the  Doon  campus  July  21. 

Should  Domingos,  Werner  and 
crew  detect  such  signs,  they  must 
intervene  and  prevent  patrons  from 
consuming  any  more  alcohol,  said 
Stanghetta. 

Ways  of  doing  this  include  con- 
vincing patrons  to  switch  to  soft 
drinks,  encouraging  them  to  eat 
some  food  and,  in  dire  cases,  telling 
them  they  will  have  to  leave  if  they 
don’t  stop  drinking,  said 
Stanghetta. 

Other  topics  discussed  by 
Stanghetta  included  factors  affect- 
ing impairrment  (gender,  weight 
and  rate  of  consumption,  for  exam- 
ple) and  the  DSA’s  legal  responsi- 
bilities when  holding  the  pub. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  4 1/2- 
hour  seminar  (six  hours  for  Domin- 
gos and  Werner,  who  took  the  more 
comprehensive  course  for  manag- 
ers), the  more  than  20  pub  staffers 
were  required  to  write  a test. 

A score  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is 
needed  to  receive  a certificate. 

Though  only  one  certificate- 
holder  is  legally  required  at  the  pub, 
the  DSA  executive  thought  it  best 
if  everyone  working  at  the  event 
attended  the  seminar,  said  Domin- 


gos. 

“It’s  a lot  easier  and  everybody 
knows  what’s  going  on.” 

Those  who  failed  to  earn  a certif- 
icate will  probably  work  as  door 
staff  or  security  rather  than  as  a 
server,  said  DSA  president  Ron 
Lehman. 

Lehman,  who  also  attended  the 
seminar,  said  he  is  better  prepared 
in  case  trouble  arises  at  the  pub. 

“I  probably  will  be  looked  to  for 
advice,  so  it’s  good  that  I’m  edu- 
cated in  what  to  do. 

“If  I didn’t  take  the  program,  I 
would  in  turn  look  to  somebody 
else.  It’s  good  to  knock  off  a step 
there.” 

If  a patron  becomes  unruly  and 
needs  to  be  escorted  from  the  prem- 
ises, “I’m  not  going  to  do  anything 
improper  because  I now  know 
where  I stand  with  the  law,”  said 
Lehman. 

The  cost  of  taking  the  seminar 
was  about  S30  per  staff  member 
and  about  $80  per  manager,  for  a 
total  of  about  $867,  said  Domingos, 
adding  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
DSA’s  pub  budget. 

Stanghetta  said  the  money  is  used 
to  pay  her  instructing  fee,  print 
manuals  that  were  distributed  to 
participants  at  the  end  of  the  semi- 
nar and  “regenerate  programs  like 
this  one.” 
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Kennedy  assassination  haunts  Eastwood’s  character 


By  Kaii-Ann  Puckering 

Still  haunted  by  the  death  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  a maverick  secret  ser- 
vice agent  faces  a cunning  and  de- 
ceptive assassin  who  threatens  to 
kill  another  president. 

In  the  Line  of  Fire  casts  Clint 
Eastwood  as  washed-up  secret  ser- 
vice agent  Frank  Horrigan. 

Horrigan  still  feels  guilty  about 
that  fatal  day  in  Dallas  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  assassinated. 


When  he  served,  but  did  not  pro- 
tect 

Running  alongside  the 
president’s  car  during  a parade,  he 
freezes  in  disbelief  as  bullets 
shower  past  him. 

In  the  movie,  real  footage  from 
the  assassination  in  Dallas  is  used, 
with  a younger  looking  Eastwood 
appearing  in  the  background. 

Horrigan  is  haunted  by  that  fate- 
ful day  and  is  reminded  of  it  when 
an  attempt  is  made  on  the  current 


president’s  life. 

John  Malkovich  plays  the  villain, 
Mitch  Leary,  and  saves  the  movie, 
with  his  many  disguises  and  psy- 
chotic behavior. 


Movie  Review 


Eastwood  may  be  the  hero,  but 
Malkovich  ste^  the  picture  be- 
cause his  character  is  more  interest- 
ing and  the  movie  springs  to  life 
when  he  hits  the  screen. 


Leary  knows  the  details  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  of 
Horrigan’ s role  in  it 
He  wants  to  give  Horrigan  an- 
other chance  to  clear  his  conscience 
and  justify  his  role  in  the  Kennedy 
assassination. 

This  is  more  than  Horrigan’s  su- 
periors are  willing  to  do.  He  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  security 
team  protecting  the  president  after 
a run-in  with  the  president’s  chief 
of  staff. 


Eastwood  plays  a character  some- 
what similar  to  past  roles  — in  this 
case,  a troubled,  heavy  drinking, 
bumed-out  agent  who  had  lost  his 
wife  because  of  his  dedication  to 
the  secret  service. 

Eastwood’s  character  falls  for  a 
young  secret  service  colleague, 
Lily  Raines,  played  by  Rene  Russo. 

This  movie  may  be  predictable, 
but  over  all  it  is  good.  Malkovich 
plays  his  role  brilliantly  and  saves 
the  movie  from  being  a flop. 


FITNESS 


Exercise  increases  strength 
and  efficiency  of  heart  rates 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Increasing  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  heart  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  aerobic  exercise,  says 
Duane  Shadd,  supervisor  of  mem- 
bership services  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  recreation  centre. 

The  resting  heart  rate  has  a nor- 
mal range  of  50-100  beats  per  min- 
ute, with  the  average  rate  70  beats 
per  minute  for  males  and  75  beats 
per  minute  for  females.  As  the  fit- 
ness level  increases,  the  resting 
heart  rate  decreases. 

The  heart  rate  increases  during 
physical  activity  and  should  be 
monitored  during  exercise,  said 
Shadd.  Ideally,  individuals  should 
be  woiking  between  65  and  85  per 
cent  of  their  target  rate,  depending 
on  how  hard  they  want  to  work. 

The  target  heart  rate  varies  ac- 
cording to  age.  To  determine  the 
upper  limit  of  your  heart  rate  target 


zone,  (or  the  85  per  cent  range) 
subtract  your  age  from  200.  Your 
age  should  be  subtracted  from  170 
to  determine  the  lower  limit  (or  the 
65  per  cent  range). 

Working  above  the  85  per  cent 
range  can  be  dangerous,  said 
Shadd.  “Your  heart  is  like  a ta- 
chometer. You  never  want  to  get 
too  close  to  the  red  line.  It’s  (the 
car)  only  designed  to  go  so  fast  If 
you  go  above  the  red  line,  you’re 
expecting  more  than  what  it  can  do. 
Your  heart  is  exactly  the  same 
way.” 

However,  when  working  below 
the  65  per  cent  range,  your  heart  is 
not  going  fast  enough  to  have  any 
benefit,  he  said. 

The  heart  has  a natural  adaptation 
to  exercise.  As  the  individual’s  fit- 
ness level  increases,  it  takes  more 
effort  to  reach  the  85  per  cent  target 
limit,  said  Shadd.  “The  more  effi- 
cient you  get,  the  more  you  have  to 


work  to  increase  the  heart  rate” 

This  natural  adaptation  is  referred 
to  as  the  training  effect  ‘Training 
heart  rates  are  really  important  If 
you  want  the  benefit  of  a stronger 
heart,  you  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
training  effect  and  put  a little  more 
effort  into  it.” 

There  are  two  methods  of  check- 
ing the  heart  rate.  The  wrist  method 
requires  you  to  place  the  top  por- 
tion of  ^e  middle  three  fingers 
lightly  on  the  wrist  until  a pulse  is 
felt. 

The  carotid  method  requires  an 
individual  to  slightly  cock  the  head 
to  one  side.  Two  fingers  should  be 
placed  below  the  side  under-part  of 
the  jaw  and  light  pressure  applied 
until  a pulse  can  be  felt. 

A 10-second  heart  rate  is  nor- 
mally taken  — the  number  of  heart 
beats  are  counted  for  10  seconds. 
To  determine  your  beats  per  min- 
ute, multiply  this  number  by  six. 


Karen  Tourour  (right)  and  Marg  McKee  (left)  participate  in  a tougn,  < 
energetic  aerobics  class  in  Waterloo. 

(Photo  illustration  by  Colleen  Allen) 


Avoiding  stress  in  fitness 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Exercise  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  efficient  method  of  reliev- 
ing stress,  says  Duane  Shadd, 
supervisor  of  memebership  ser- 
vices at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
recreation  centre. 

But  people  who  exercise  to  re- 
lieve stress  often  create  more  by 
feeling  guilty  if  they  fall  off 
track  from  their  regular  exercise 
routine,  said  Shadd.  “Fitness  has 
to  be  put  into  perspective.  It  is 
something  you  should  look  for- 
ward to,  without  feeling  guilty. 

“Give  yourself  permission  to 
miss  a day.  If  you’re  putting 
stress  on  yourself,  you’ve  got  to 
realize  you’re  the  one  in 
charge.” 

What  is  important,  said  Shadd, 
is  that  the  individual  finds  some- 
thing they  enjoy  doing.  “If 
you’re  doing  something  you 
like,  you’ll  do  it  longer.  You’re 
motivated  by  happiness,  not  the 
other  way  around.” 

Fitness  assessments  are  of- 
fered by  faculty  at  the  recreation 
centre.  Recreation  members  pay 
$25  for  the  assessment,  and  non- 
members pay  $30. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  as- 
sessment is  to  determine  what 
the  individual  wants  from  a fit- 
ness program,  said  Shadd. 

Fimess  assessment  is  a new 
title  replacing  the  old  — fitness 
testing.  “It’s  not  fitness  testing 
any  more,”  said  Shadd,  who 
stresses  the  importance  of  the 


partnership  between  the  indi- 
vidual coming  in  for  the  assess- 
ment and  the  advisor.  “We  look 
at  the  individual’s  eating,  sleep- 
ing and  exercise  habits,”  he  said. 
Through  the  40-minute  consul- 
tation, the  advisor  will  deduce 
what  the  individual  wants,  and 
help  to  build  it  into  a program. 

Only  after  the  consultation 
will  a program  be  recom- 
mended, said  Shadd. 

Shadd  said  he  doesn’t  consider 
himself  an  instructor  on  fitness. 
“I  consider  myself  a coach. 

“You  have  to  look  at  it  a dif- 
ferent way,“  said  Shadd.  People 
may  not  know  the  reasoning  be- 
hind various  exercises  and 
weight  training,  but  they  do 
know  the  basics,  he  said. 

In  the  1993-94  academic  year, 
weight  training  classes  will  be 
offered  at  the  recreation  centre, 
said  Shadd  “We  have  to  educate 
people.  We  have  people  coming 
here  who  don’t  know  a thing 
about  weight  training.” 

Private  weight  training  con- 
sultations are  offered  at  the  rec- 
reation centre.  Individuals  will 
be  shown  the  prc^r  way  to  use 
weights  and  will  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  coach  to  de- 
velop a personal  weight  training 
program,  said  Shadd. 

Men  and  women’s  weight 
training  classes  will  be  held  sep- 
arately so  the  intimidation  fac- 
tor will  be  eliminated,  said 
Shadd.  “No  one  should  be  in- 
timidated by  weight  training.” 


Excessive  body-water  loss  can 
cause  dehydration,  says  nurse 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Exercising  in  the  heat  may  cause 
the  body  to  temporarily  shed  those 
few  extra  pounds.  However,  weight 
loss  due  to  perspiration  constitutes 
water  loss,  not  permanent  body 
weight  loss,  and  excessive  water 
loss  can  be  dangerous,  says  Con- 
estoga College  nurse  Marilyn  Fi- 
scher. 

Although  perspiration  is  a natural 
process  designed  to  cool  the  body, 
effects  from  dehydration  can  be  felt 
with  little  water  loss,  said  Fischer. 
‘Teople  sweating  can  get  into  trou- 
ble very  quickly.” 

Dehydration  exhaustion  occurs 
when  the  body  loses  too  many  elec- 
trolytes, said  Fischer.  “The  whole 
system  must  have  a balance  of 
these  electrolytes.” 

She  said  there  are  possible  risk 
factors  when  an  imbalance  occurs: 
weakness,  confusion,  vomiting,  di- 
arrhea, shock,  adrenal  disease,  liver 
and  heart  problems  and  kidney  fail- 
ure. 

It  is  important  that  if  any  symp- 
toms occur,  or  if  there  is  excessive 
sweating,  the  person  stop  exercis- 
ing and  consume  fluid,  she  said. 

Fischer  does  not  recommend  ex- 
ercising in  extreme  temperatures. 
“It  is  not  good  to  work  out  in  really, 
really  hot  weather  and  I don’t  think 
it  is  good  to  work  out  in  really, 
really  cold  temperatures.  People 
are  asking  for  problems  if  they  do.” 

Long-distance  runners  can  be  at 


high  risk  for  dehydration  because 
they  are  directly  in  the  sun,  said 
Fischer. 

“We  have  great  questions  about 
people  running  in  the  heat  and 
whether  they  are  doing  it  properly. 
They  should  be  running  indoors 
rather  than  outside  with  the  heat” 

Runners  should  wear  a hat  in  the 
sun,  she  said.  She  also  recommends 


drinking  plenty  of  fluids  and  wear- 
ing light  clothing. 

‘The  lighter  the  clothing,  the  bet- 
ter.” 

For  people  who  insist  on  exercis- 
ing in  humid  weather,  Fischer  sug- 
gests walking.  She  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  eating  properly. 

“If  you’re  not  eating  properly, 
you  dehydrate  quicker.” 


Clearance  Sale 


Reusable  Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 
Orientation  T-Shirts  $6.00 
Cooler  Bags  $10.00 

all  prices  Include  Jaxes 


Sale  items  Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 


